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SINCERE  MEN 


We  are  only  youngsters,  but  we  are 
very  certain  what  we  should  like  to  be. 
The  one  story  is  of  a rich,  full  life;  the 
other  is  of  one  that  teas  smashed.  We  are 
not  clever  enough  to  know  hoiv  to  make 
all  lives  like  the  first,  but  we  shall  try 
very  hard  to  build  our  own  on  that  pat- 
tern. We  shall  be,  like  them,  sincere  men. 
And  we  shall  hope  for  that  grain  of  Life’s 
Luck  that  ivas  the  difference  between 
them. 

I. 

From  the  very  first,  he  wanted  to  be  a 
scientist.  He  was  very  good  at  piling 
blocks  into  magnificent  towers,  when  he 
was  a child;  and  when  they  fell  over,  he 
would  sit  forlorn  and  wistful.  Hardly  a 
brilliant  boy,  he  wras  nevertheless  one  of 
determination. 

He  went  to  a technical  college,  where 
he  took  up  engineering.  He  was  a con- 
scientious student,  very  deft  in  his  work, 
and  altogether  above  average.  Although 
quiet,  he  was  nevertheless  likable.  In 
his  eyes  was  a look  of  romance,  a very 
gentle  look,  and  a very  sweet  one.  With 
his  brown,  wavy  hair,  and  slight,  eager 
body,  he  was,  in  all,  a fine  man.  Every- 
body liked  him. 

He  worked  hard  in  college  and  gradu- 
ated near  the  head  of  his  class.  At  once 
he  went  into  civil  engineering,  with  a 
great,  boundless  energy  and  a genuine 
devotion  to  his  work.  His  great  pas- 
sion, the  great  romance  of  his  life,  was 
creation.  Some  creators  derive  their  joy 
from  the  created  thought,  from  the  cre- 
ated picture,  or  the  created  statue.  His 
joy  came  with  physical  creation:  the 
more  gigantic  and  the  more  powerful  his 
works,  the  more  significant  they  were  to 
him  and  the  more  beautiful. 

His  life,  as  the  years  ran  their  course, 
was  happy  but  not  complete.  The  pat- 
tern of  existence  had  not  yet  been  com- 


pletely unfolded  to  him.  There  was  yet 
one  great  design  missing. 

His  hair  turned  sandy,  and  then  white; 
his  slight  frame  became  strong,  and  then, 
not  losing  its  strength,  perhaps  a little 
bent.  He  was  at  this  time  the  outstand- 
ing civil  engineer  in  the  United  States. 
Behind  his  glasses,  there  was  still  the 
look  for  romance.  His  step  was  light 
when  he  went  to  answer  the  final  beckon- 
ing. 

He  was  called,  one  day  in  the  early 
nineteen-thirties,  to  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  in  Washington. 
“We  should  like”,  said  Mr.  Ickes,  “to 
build  a dam  on  the  Colorado  River.  It 
will  be  a gigantic  engineering  undertak- 
ing. The  dam  will  be  the  most  powerful 
in  our  country.  We  should  like  you  to 
build  it  for  us.”  Smiling  boyishly,  with 
the  light  very  strong  in  his  eyes,  he  an- 
swered, “I  will  do  my  best,  sir.  Thank 
you.” 

The  hundreds  of  trucks  and  the  thous- 
ands of  men  gathered  about  the  site. 
Small  cabins  sprang  up,  and  there  was 
day  in  and  day  out  the  great,  powerful 
activity,  the  atmosphere  of  swinging 
steel  girders  and  devouring  excavators 
that  was  the  essence  of  his  life.  Into  the 
rocks  and  into  the  hard  ground  he  dug 
his  cavern.  Standing  alone  above  the 
activity,  above  the  swinging  girders, 
shouting  men,  and  excavators  swallow- 
ing up  the  earth,  he  watched  his  men, 
and  he  watched  his  work. 

Into  the  gaping  cavity  smashed  from 
the  cliffs  and  probed  from  the  ground, 
he  pushed  his  foundations.  There  were 
precarious  days,  and  doubtful  moments, 
and  times  when  the  great  concrete  slabs 
seemed  to  threaten  rebellion.  His  dam 
began  to  take  shape  beneath  his  fingers. 

One  day  they  came  rushing  to  him, 
his  young  engineers,  to  tell  him  of  an  en- 
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emv  approaching  to  envelop  his  dam. 
Out  of  the  rocks  was  oozing  a river  of 
clay,  running  down  the  cliffs  towards  the 
infant  steel  structure  and  the  baby-soft 
concrete.  It  would  wash  his  dam  out  of 
existence. 

The  white-haired  man  descended  the 
rocks  to  the  battlefront,  and  watched 
the  clay  gathering  its  strength  as  it  grew 
into  a river. 

“We’ll  freeze  it”,  he  said.  Into  the 
clay  were  pushed  huge  pipes,  and 
through  them  was  run  freezing  water. 
The  clay,  the  enemy,  was  frozen  and 
petrified  a mile  from  the  dam,  and  held 
there  for  three  years.  He  smiled,  climb- 
ing back  to  his  shack  on  the  cliffs.  To- 
day the  water  that  pours  through 
Boulder  Dam  has  perhaps  one  part  clay 
in  one  million  parts  water. 

His  dam  grew  up  beneath  his  pencil 
and  his  romantic  eyes.  It  grew  up  730 
feet  above  bedrock.  It  grew  up  650 
feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  45  feet  wide 
at  the  top.  He  pushed  aside  its  enemies 
and  nursed  it  through  the  hard  days. 
Today  the  land  before  it  is  green.  Be- 
hind it  is  a lake  115  miles  long.  At  its 
foot  are  twin  powerhouses  that  develop 
1,800,000  horsepower.  It  is  Boulder 
Dam,  huge  and  indestructible. 

The  hundreds  of  trucks  drove  off,  and 
the  thousands  of  men  scattered.  The 
small  cabins  were  dismantled,  while  in 
the  green  lands  new  houses  were  thrown 
up. 

He  put  aside  his  pencils  and  his  charts, 
his  manuals  and  books.  The  pattern  was 
complete.  Overlooking  the  Dam,  over- 
looking the  lake,  and  overlooking  the 
green  lands,  he  built  his  last  creation — 
a little  house.  Very  tiny  above  so  great 
and  solid  a structure  as  the  Dam,  no  one 
who  visits  the  site  ever  sees  it.  Early 
in  the  morning  he  stands  at  the  door, 
in  the  crisp,  sunny  air,  and  looks  at  his 
Dam.  He  turns  to  watch  the  energy  of 
the  green  lands,  where  new  homes  are 


appearing  every  day.  Then,  looking 
back  to  the  Dam.  his  child,  he  feels  very 
proud. 

II. 

This  youngster  was  a happy-go-lucky 
one.  Ilis  merry,  open  Slavic  face  was 
a cheery  sight.  Skin  of  olive,  hair  close- 
cropped  and  light-brown,  short  and 
thick  set,  he  must  have  given  his  mother 
much  pleasure  and  much  trouble. 

He  was  given  a Russian  education  and 
decided,  in  his  impulsive  fashion,  that 
he  should  like  to  build.  Devoted  to  his 
people,  of  whom  he  was  so  completely 
a specimen,  he  wanted  to  do  something 
substantial  and  tangible  for  the  common 
good.  With  his  invariable  good  humor 
and  ready  comradeship,  he  took  things 
very  much  as  they  came,  but  he  had  an 
honest  desire  to  be  useful.  When  he 
was  a kid,  he  played  wild  tricks  and  ran 
madly  about,  but  one  could  always  stop 
him  and  talk  seriously  and  intelligently 
to  him.  Then  his  child’s  face  would 
grow  grave,  and  he  would  listen.  As  he 
grew  older,  he  settled  down  a trifle,  and, 
always  whistling  at  his  work,  was  nothing 
worse  than  a practical  joker  with  an  im- 
perative sense  of  humor.  In  his  own 
way,  as  was  later  to  be  shown,  he  was 
devoted  to  his  work. 

He  went  to  one  of  the  new  Russian 
engineering  schools,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself.  He  shunned  theory  in 
science;  but  he  was  a quick,  thorough, 
and  ambitious  builder.  He  had  origin- 
ality, and  he  lost  himself  happily  in  his 
work.  He  was,  of  all  students,  the  ideal 
creator. 

Competently,  quickly  and  cheerfully 
he  went  about  his  professional  work 
when  he  had  graduated  and  gone  into 
the  public  service.  Some  mistook  his 
cheerfulness  for  irresponsibility,  and  his 
jokes  for  foolishness;  but  among  those 
of  authority  he  was  not  misunderstood. 
Wherever  there  was  something  of  im- 
( Continued  on  Page  26) 
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ENIGMA 


It  was  during  the  early  weeks  of  last 
December  that  I procured  extra  work, 
nights,  checking  the  accounts  of  a firm 
located  in  a more  remote  section  of  Bos- 
ton than  it  was  my  custom  to  visit. 
One  night,  I remember,  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  company,  who  had  been  work- 
ing with  me,  went  home  early,  and  I was 
left  alone,  in  the  dusty  office,  surrounded 
by  the  leatherbound  ledgers.  The  days 
get  dark  very  quickly  at  that  time,  and  I 
had  a light  glowing  dimly,  since  prox- 
imity to  the  waterfront  meant  extreme 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  air-raid  war- 
dens. 

I worked  for  several  hours  steadily, 
pausing  only  long  enough  to  get  a drink 
at  the  watercooler  occasionally,  and  by 
11:30  I had  almost  completed  my  work. 
A telephone  bell  jangled;  and,  throwing 
down  my  pen,  I groped  in  the  dark  in 
the  adjoining  office,  until  I found  a light 
and  the  telephone. 

I lifted  the  receiver;  but  before  I 
could  even  say  hello,  I heard  a voice 
almost  frantically  sob  my  name.  I an- 
swered immediately,  and  was  startled  to 
hear  that  my  father  had  had  another  at- 
tack and  that  I was  wanted  home  at 
once. 

An  eerie  shiver  ran  through  my  body, 
for,  just  as  a voice  I had  never  heard 
before  summoned  me,  a ship’s  whistle, 
probably  standing  off  the  pier  three 
blocks  down,  screeched  shrilly.  I hasten- 
ed into  the  office  where  I had  been  work- 
ing, and  slammed  the  ledgers  shut. 
Slipping  on  my  overcoat,  I locked  the 
door  carefully,  and  dashed  into  the 
dimmed-out  street. 

Had  I been  more  careful,  I should 
have  made  sure  of  the  way  to  the  Sub- 
way station;  but,  in  my  haste  I missed 
the  corner  which  I usually  turned,  and 
went  a few  blocks  beyond. 

I didn’t  know  that  part  of  Boston  very 


well,  and  was  gratified  to  find  an  Ele- 
vated station  handy.  The  thought  of 
my  father  made  me  speed  on.  I leaped 
up  the  stairs,  three  at  a time,  crammed 
the  fare  into  the  box,  and  rushed  onto 
the  platform.  Lady  Luck  was  appar- 
ently against  me,  for  the  platform  was 
empty  as  if  the  train  had  just  gone. 
Biting  my  lips,  I stamped  up  and  down, 
only  then  realizing  how  cold  it  was. 

I looked  for  a telephone  booth,  but 
then  I heard  a train  approach.  The  fact 
that  I had  been  alone  in  the  station  was 
a peculiar  circumstance,  now  that  I 
think  back;  but  I was  too  distraught 
then  to  take  notice.  The  train  rounded 
the  bend  and  shrieked  to  a stop.  I 
dashed  into  the  nearest  car,  threw  my- 
self into  an  unoccupied  seat,  and  after 
a time  looked  about  me.  The  entire  car 
was  empty!  The  thought  of  it  makes  my 
blood  chill;  but  as  we  were  moving,  I 
couldn’t  get  up,  I settled  back  to  wait  my 
stop. 

I found  myself  biting  my  nails;  and 
after  slipping  my  gloves  on,  concentrated 
on  looking  out  the  window.  The  panes 
were  completely  frosted;  and,  try  as  I 
might,  I could  not  look  out.  Nothing  to 
do  but  to  wait.  Three  stops  to  go,  but 
it  was  only  much  later  that  I appreci- 
ated the  fact  that  we  didn’t  stop  until 
Dudley  Station  was  reached. 

Finally  the  door  slid  open,  and  I hur- 
ried out,  up  the  ramp.  I was  fortunate 
in  catching  a surface  car  immediately. 
In  a few  minutes  I was  racing  up  the 
stairs,  and  tearing  at  the  doorknob. 

Finally  the  door  was  opened,  and  I 
saw  my  mother  standing  in  the  doorway, 
the  doctor  behind  her,  both  white  and 
shaken. 

"Thank  God  you’ve  come,”  mother 
breathed,  and  the  doctor  nodded  his  head 
toward  my  father’s  bedroom. 
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“We'd  almost  given  up  hope,”  he  in- 
formed me.  "He  keeps  calling  for  you.” 

1 rushed  into  the  bedroom.  My 
father's  face  was  as  white  as  snowfall, 
but  he  smiled  a little. 

“That’s  a good  boy,”  he  whispered; 
“I  wanted  you  to  come.” 

The  doctor  came  in,  and  motioned  me 
out  of  the  room.  A moment  later  he 
followed,  his  face  beaming,  as  he  an- 
nounced, “It's  all  right.  lie’ll  recover. 
He  had  been  having  illusions  that  you 
had  been  killed;  but  now  that  you’ve 
come,  he’ll  be  all  right.” 

Then  he  added  jocularly,  “You  were 
just  what  the  doctor  ordered!” 

My  mother  looked  up  from  the  hand- 
kerchief she  had  been  crying  into. 


“I  still  don’t  understand  why  you 
came  home  so  early.  You  hadn’t  been 
coming  home  before  two  or  three  o’clock 
lately,  and  I didn’t  know  where  to  call 
to  reach  you.” 

I looked  at  them  bewildered,  and  in- 
quired about  the  telephone  call.  The 
bewilderment  was  mutual.  I told  my 
whole  story.  The  doctor  asked  me  to 
repeat  parts  of  it,  and  then  gave  me 
something  to  put  me  to  sleep.  Just  be- 
fore he  left,  I heard  him  whisper  to 
mother,  “Your  son’s  story  is  incredible. 
If  it’s  true,  it  means  that  he  came  home 
on  the  Atlantic  Avenue  elevated,  which 
was  torn  down  five  months  ago.  I don’t 
understand  it.” 

Myron  S.  Simon,  ’43 


BABE  IN  THE  WOODS 


If  you  enter  BLS  at  the  tender  age 
of  twelve,  or  even  fourteen,  your  mind 
is  still  as  blank  as  a camera  without  film: 
It  does  not  register  any  impressions. 
However,  when  you  switch  to  Latin  after 
a period  of  education  spent  elsewhere, 
your  mind  might  still  be  a blank;  but  at 
least,  it  starts  to  stir  and  to  take  some 
interest  in  its  surroundings. 

Wh  en  I announced  my  switching  to 
Boston  Latin  in  my  old  school,  the  com- 
ments I received  were  many.  My  teach- 
ers were  of  the  unanimous  opinion  that 
I had  just  as  good  a chance  of  en- 
tering the  British  House  of  Lords. 
Those  who  had  not  yet  given  up  hope 
said  that  here  was  my  last  chance  to 
prove  that  I was  not  really  the  moron 
I had  seemed  during  the  first  three  years 
of  high  school.  The  girl  with  whom  I 
had  been  going  steady  for  five  days 
swooned  when  she  heard  of  my  fate.  I 
did  not  arouse  her,  since  I still  owed  her 
the  money  for  the  last  show  we  had  seen 
together.  My  other  friends  gave  me  piti- 
ful glances  and  some  well-meant  advice. 
I was  also  told  that  I would  spend  my 


days  teaching  drill  in  an  officers’  train- 
ing school,  and  my  nights  doing  home- 
work. 

Since  I doubted  that  the  Town  would 
dedicate  a marble  slab  to  my  memory,  I 
insured  my  name  to  posterity  in  the  soft 
concrete  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the 
YMCA.  Having  done  this,  I came  to 
Boston. 

The  fateful  day  arrived,  and  I suffered 
myself  to  be  led  to  Avenue  Louis  Pas- 
teur. My  father  pushed  me  into  the 
building  and  said,  “This  will  make  a 
man  out  of  you.” 

There  was  an  arrow  on  the  wall  which 
proclaimed  the  corridor  to  lead  to  the 
office.  I passed  several  little  boys  who, 
I later  learned,  were  called  “Sixth-Class 
Men”,  and  who  were  discussing  Ein- 
stein’s Theory  of  Relativity. 

At  last  I came  to  a door  through 
which  I entered.  I knew  at  once 
that  I was  in  an  atmosphere  of  culture 
and  refinement.  There  were  three  or 
four  pictures  on  the  Avails  and  some  show- 
cases with  examples  of  the  progress  of 
letter-writing  in  the  Dark  Ages.  A 
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gentleman  arose  and  asked  me  if,  at  my 
leisure,  I would  tell  him  what  I was  do- 
ing in  here.  I replied  that  it  was  the 
will  of  my  family  that  I should  go  to 
this  school;  but  if  they  could  not  take 
me,  I would  gladly  go  to  Bridgetown 
High  I was  already  on  Longwood  Av- 
enue before  they  caught  up  with  me. 

Back  in  the  office  I was  informed  that 
an  examination  was  necessary  to  deter- 
mine my  scholastic  standing.  A plain- 
clothes man  led  me  to  a room  where 
another  gentleman  was  sitting.  He  asked 
me  if  I knew  any  math.  I had  always  been 
proficient  in  mathematics;  so  I said  that 
my  ability  in  that  subject  was  great. 
This  influenced  him  to  give  me  an  arith- 
metical problem  that  left  me  in  a condi- 
tion similar  to  shell-shock  for  thirty  min- 
utes. 

His  only  remark  when  he  saw  my  re- 
sults was  that  he  had  overestimated  me. 
Then,  he  inquired  about  my  knowledge 


of  literature.  This  time  I was  more  care- 
ful, and  answered  guardedly  that  I could 
read.  He  must  have  been  convinced 
of  this,  for  he  concluded  the  examina- 
tion and  I went  again  to  the  office. 

There,  they  now  told  me  I should  be 
accepted  on  trial,  and  my  program  would 
have  to  be  made  up.  I was  presented 
with  a list  of  teachers  and  subjects  and 
was  given  a sales  talk  on  each  of  them. 
Especially  recommended  was  a Mr. 
Rosenduft  for  his  well-rounded  course  in 
chemistry.  I later  found  out  that  the 
course  was  really  rounded  out  to  per- 
fection: what  de  didn't  get  in  the  lessons, 
we  got  in  the  tests.  Finally  I left  the 
room  with  everything  mapped  out.  I 
was  a new  man.  Everything  was 
changed.  Even  my  outlook  was  changed, 
changed  to  purple.  Yes,  it  is  now  so 
purple  that  I can’t  look  a bull  in  the 
eyes.  It  must  be  the  matador  in  me. 

George  Prochnik,  ’43 
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REVERIE  OF  A CLUB  SECRETARY 


Joy  of  joys!  The  great  day  had  ar- 
rived. I had  been  elected  secretary  of 
the  club.  (I  won't  disclose  which  club, 
but  it's  a lucky  thing  for  us  that  the 
Assembly  Hall  walls  are  well-insulated.) 
Now  I could  loaf  through  the  year  and 
have  something  besides  my  name  in  the 
yearbook.  My  job  is  a simple  one:  to 
take  the  attendance  at  meetings  and 
then,  a very  minor  matter,  to  check  up 
on  the  missing  boys  the  next  day. 

This  activity  went  along  smoothly  for 
the  first  semester,  but  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second,  attendance  began  to  fall 
off.  So  I rounded  up  a few  of  the  un- 
drafted Class  Six  stalwarts  (as  there  is 
a surplus  of  those  disillusioned  fellows 
this  year)  and  used  them  as  “under- 
cover men."  But  last  week,  mirabile 
dictu,  none  of  these  scholars  could  be 
located.  Thus  I have  had  to  attend  to 
the  task  myself. 

One  of  the  more  delinquent  members 
of  the  Club  was  Stoltz  of  Room  305.  1 
resolved  to  trace  his  whereabouts,  de- 
pending upon  the  geographical  location 
of  his  room.  Amid  a barrage  of  saliva- 
wetted  missiles  (spit-balls  to  you)  I 
escaped  with  the  information  that  he 
had  a war  job,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
in  the  lunch-room.  Now  I had  heard 
but  comparatively  little  of  the  intrigue 
and  intense  cooperation  that  went  on 
there,  and  thus  was  completely  taken  by 
surprise. 

My  first  venture  into  that  expansive 
chamber  beneath  the  surface  of  earth 
completely  mystified  me.  High  above 
the  room  was  an  immense  sign  reading 
“You  Must  Have  A Pass  To  Eat  With 
Your  Class.”  Here  and  there,  youths 
in  colorful  uniforms,  members  of  the  sal- 
vage squad,  were  picking  up  loose  bits 
of  potato  and  potato  skin  from  the  floor, 
and  were  removing  the  straws  from  the 


milk  bottles.  I inquired  of  one  where 
1 could  find  that  knight-errant  Stoltz. 
Immediately  I was  accosted  by  a some- 
what familiar  figure. 

“He  must  be  a higher-up”  I thought, 
as  I looked  at  his  queer  garb. 

I had  seen  him,  when  on  corridor 
patrol  on  Mondays,  descending  to  this 
place  and  had  asked  him  for  a pass;  but 
in  typical  fashion,  he  had  completely 
ignored  me.  He  was  a younger  fellow, 
only  a Grand  Inferior  Unterleutnant, 
but  was  thoroughly  trained  in  the  lunch- 
room way  of  thinking.  He  was  wearing 
a monocle  (probably  to  supplement  his 
protruding  teeth) , a football  helmet,  a 
purple  and  white  frock  coat,  green  pan- 
taloons, and  yellow  ski-boots.  In  one 
hand  he  bore  an  amber  billy,  and  in  the 
other  a large  bottle  of  tabasco  sauce, 
obviously  to  pour  down  the  throats  of 
misbehavers.  I put  my  task  to  him  in  a 
few  words.  He,  stroking  his  saffron 
chevrons,  decided  my  case  worthy  of 
summoning  the  Grand  Super  Marshal, 
Overseer,  Auctioneer,  and  General  Com- 
mander & Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Blessed 
Benovelent  Order  of  the  Lunch  Check 
(Incorporated  1940  with  the  Orangeade 
Bottle-Cap  Protective  Union,  Local  No. 
1635.)  However,  this  most  famous  of 
beings  was  approaching  us.  He  was 
even  more  striking  than  the  other. 

He  was  truly  an  anthropological  ideal, 
and  was  the  nearest  thing  I had  ever 
seen  who  could  be  compared  with  the 
professional  wrestler  known  as  “The 
Devil”.  He  had  on  an  Indian  war-bon- 
net, grease  paint  to  cover  his  nose,  a 
baseball  shirt  with  the  letters  “Dodo 
Birds”,  red  basketball  shorts,  and  iron 
grieves  atop  a pair  of  green  track  shoes. 
His  breast  was  laden  with  spelling-bee 
medals.  On  one  arm  was  an  enormous 
shield,  and  in  the  opposite  hand  was  a 
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large  spuckie  (scarce  as  they  are),  auto- 
graphed with  the  signature  of  the  Grand 
High  Supreme  and  Unmoving  Mahara- 
jah of  the  Lunch  Check,  who,  never 
seen,  secretly  commanded  all  the  activi- 
ties of  this  vast  organization  from  some- 
where in  the  building.  In  stern,  hardly 
discernible  language,  he  muttered,  “Who 
dareth  to  trespass  on  the  exalted  terri- 
tory of  the  Grand  Maharajah?  Off  with 
your  shoes,  chum,  and  make  it  snappy, 
before  I bat  you  with  the  spuckie.” 

Not  knowing  any  other  course,  I 
complied. 

“Now”,  he  roared,  “recite  the  first 
sixty  lines  of  the  Aeneid  by  heart,  in- 
dicating caesural  pauses.” 

I racked  my  brain,  but  finally  pro- 
duced the  necessary  lines. 

“Gut”,  he  said;  “now  after,  a confer- 
ence with  the  Unterlieutenant,  I will  de- 
cide whether  to  let  you  see  his  exalted 
majesty.” 

After  a two-minute  discussion,  they 
led  me  to  a trapdoor  concealed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  lunch-check  cage;  and  in 
an  elevator  we  descended,  I don’t  know 
how  far,  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
and,  contrary  to  my  physics  instruction, 
we  weren't  becoming  any  hotter  but 
colder. 

Amid  a blare  of  bugles,  and  escorted 
by  six  youths  wearing  scimiters,  we  were 
ushered  in  to  meet  his  Excellency,  the 
Grand  High  Supreme  and  Unmoving 
Maharajah,  (a  personal  friend  of  the 
Great  and  Blessed  Commander  of  all 
Viziers,  Shahs,  Sultans,  and  Mahara- 
jahs, who  resides  in  the  national  shrine 
of  Chelsea  - on  - Atlantic.)  Over  his 


orange  magistrate’s  robes  was  an  azure 
parka,  and  he  was  reclining  on  a divan 
upon  a raised  dais,  leisurely  puffing  at 
his  hookah,  while  reading,  by  the  aid 
of  a miner’s  hat,  a text-book,  entitled 
“The  Science  of  Lunchroom  Military 
Tactics,  or,  How  to  Resell  Previously 
Unsold  Baked  Potatoes,  Without  Let- 
ting the  Customers  Know.” 

On  bended  knee  and  bared  foot,  I 
told  him  that  I wished  to  see  Stoltz. 
Without  a blink  in  his  expression,  he 
fired  at  me  in  his  rasping  voice,  “Sing 
the  second  movement  from  The  New 
World  Symphony,  by  Dvorak. 

“But,  Sir”,  I retorted,  “such  a thing 
is  impossible  as  there  are  no  words.” 

“Very  well”,  came  the  answer.  “Then 
you  are  required  to  win  the  next  seven 
chess  matches  with  Woodpile  High 
School”. 

I could  only  submit.  Looking  through 
his  reports,  he  muttered,  ‘Hm-hm; 
Stoltz,  Stoltz;  ah,  yes,  Stoltz.  He  was 
dishonarbly  discharged  from  the  Grand 
Order  of  the  Lunch  Check  yesterday  due 
to  his  inability  to  fulfill  his  quota  in 
salvaging  300  Milky  Way  wrappers  from 
the  barrels.” 

When  I came  to,  I was  propped  up 
behind  my  desk  in  my  physics  class. 

But  at  last  the  day  of  reckoning  has 
come.  Today  I was  chosen  president  of 
the  Club,  and  have  surrendered  my  ig- 
nominious task  to  a more  ill-fated  in- 
dividual. Now  I can  relax  in  my  easy 
chair,  smoke  my  imaginary  pipe,  and  be 
better  prepared  for  future  strolls  into 
the  lunchroom. 

Harold  B.  Bernstein,  ’43 
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THREE  VOWS 

Savage,  brazen,  unconcerned, 

“Lightning-Bolt”  his  steel  he  drew, 

Skyward  turned  his  copper  face, 

Raised  the  knife  to  full  moon’s  view. 

Warm  blood  from  his  forehead  sprang, 

As  the  dagger  tried  and  true — 

In  his  solemn  savage  rite — 

There  a vengeance  symbol  drew. 

Silently  was  sworn  a vow! 

* # * # 

Hazy  smoke  had  traced  its  way 

Through  the  bleak  and  dreary  place; 

Shadows  long  and  flickering  flames 
Lent  the  camp  a grotesque  face. 

There,  alone,  stood  Carver  Day; 

Heavenward  scanned  his  brooding  eyes. 

In  his  heart  was  said  a prayer 
To  his  Father  in  the  skies. 

Silently  was  sworn  a vow! 

* * * * 

“Lightning-Bolt”  perched  on  a crest. 
Whence  to  view  the  distant  west; 

Squinting,  he  discerned  a puff. 

Curling  from  a western  bluff. 

Leaping  from  the  craggy  crest, 

“Lightning-Bolt  turned  to  the  west, 

Whither  he  had  viewed  the  puff, 

Curling  from  the  distant  bluff. 

Savage  schemes  were  in  his  heart. 

* * * * 

Carver  Day  set  out  from  camp. 

Climbing  on  a rocky  ramp. 

Seeking  in  the  distant  east 
Indian  and  wild  beast. 

Carver  Day  climbed  down  the  ramp 
Leading  to  his  pioneer  camp. 

Feeling  sure  that  in  the  east 
Lurked  no  Indian  or  beast. 

Savage  schemes  were  in  his  heart. 
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Crisp  leaves  fluttered  to  the  ground, — 
“Lightning-Bolt”  without  a sound 

Neared  the  hated  pioneer  site, 

Clutched  his  bow  with  all  his  might. 

Carver  Day  was  in  his  view! 

* * # # 

Brisk  winds  rustled  through  the  trees — 

Carver  Day  dropped  to  his  knees, 

Confident  that  he  had  seen 
Just  a patch  of  something  green. 

“Lightning-Bolt”  was  in  his  view! 

* * * * 

Sleek,  brown,  growling  in  his  den. 

Massive,  brutal  Mountain-Bear 

Felt  the  pangs  of  hunger  grow, 

Poked  his  nose  into  the  air. 

Prowling,  ravenous  for  food, 

“Bruin”  seemed  to  catch  a scent. 

“ ‘Man-flesh’  to  the  east,”  he  roared. 

To  that  spot  his  body  bent. 

Silently  was  sworn  a vow! 

* * * * 

“Bruin”  then  had  made  his  way, 

Passing  bluffs  of  dun  or  gray, 

Eager,  lumbering  toward  the  east, 

Visioning  his  tasty  feast. 

“Bruin”  climbed  the  rocky  ramp. 

Slowly  neared  the  pioneer  camp. 

Saw  what  in  the  bushes  lay, 

Nearer  crept  to  Carver  Day! 

Savage  schemes  were  in  his  heart. 

* * * * 

“Lightning-Bolt”  drew  back  his  bow; 

Bruin  reared  to  jump  his  foe.  . . . 

“HARRRUMMM — I’m  tired,”  grandpa  said; — 

“ — Man  my  age  should  be  in  bed!” 

“ — Gosh,  ‘Gramps’,  how  did  you  escape?” 

Grandpa  scratched  his  blushing  pate. 

“Gosh  ‘Gramps’,  how’d  you  get  away? — ” 

“ — Leave  that  for  some  other  day!” 

Sumner  L.  Shapiro,  ’43 
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A COSTLY  LESSON 


Lt.  Karataev  read  the  report  time  after 
time,  his  brow  furrowed  in  concentra- 
tion. This  was  indeed  bad  news.  Re- 
ports were  received  about  a detachment 
from  a panzer  division  operating  in  that 
area.  Reinforcements  could  not  be 
brought  up.  It  was  up  to  the  lieutenant 
to  hold  the  post. 

The  young  Russian  put  down  the 
typed  sheet  and  stepped  from  the  tent. 
He  was  tired  and  felt  old  beyond  his 
years.  He  had  gone  through  much  since 
lie  left  his  studio  to  answer  his  country’s 
call. 

He  had  been  there  when  the  brave 
Russians  turned  back  the  Nazi  hordes 
literally  at  the  gates  of  Moscow.  They 
had  not  learned  their  lesson.  "But  they 
will,”  Karataev  grumbled.  “They 
will!”  There  was  hope  in  his  eyes,  as 
there  was  in  all  their  eyes.  They  had 
reason  to  hope.  The  enemy  was  batter- 
ing away  at  Stalingrad,  but  they  were 
not  just  fighting  the  Russians  now;  Am- 
erica had  entered  the  struggle,  and  the 
lieutenant  knew  that  tanks  and  planes 
and  guns  were  pouring  in  to  aid  the 
fighting  Russians. 

Karataev  looked  pensively  at  his  be- 
grimed men.  War  and  victory  had  cer- 
tainly brought  a new  spirit  to  them.  His 
eyes  caught  sight  of  Andreyev,  a former 
assistant  in  his  studio.  Andreyev  was 
studying  the  terrain  through  glasses. 

“Look  at  him."  Karataev  said  to  him- 
self. “A  fine  artist  turned  into  a fine 
soldier.  It  was  a pity  that  Andreyev 
would  have  to  return  to  Headquarters. 
Being  an  expert  on  camouflage,  the  Mar- 
shal had  ordered  him  back. 

Dust  swirled  along  the  dusty  steppe 
as  a dispatch  rider  suddenly  roared  into 
the  encampment.  Karataev  stepped  for- 
ward and  took  the  dispatch. 

There  wasn’t  a trace  of  emotion  on  his 


face  as  he  looked  at  it.  Danger!  Part 
of  an  enemy  division  was  advancing 
toward  the  hill.  The  young  officer  was 
determined  to  hold  it! 

Karataev  looked  up;  Andreyev  was 
standing  by  him.  “Bad  news,  comrade?” 

He  listened  as  Karataev  read  the  com- 
munique. “Well,  we’ll  give  them  a good 
fight.  Lieutenant,  never  fear.” 

“I  know,”  he  said,  “but  we’re  going  to 
be  outnumbered,  perhaps  five  to  one. 
If  we  could  only  get  some  reinforce- 
ments!” 

Andreyev  was  studying  the  hill 
thoughtfully.  “Lieutenant,”  he  said,  re- 
member that  set  we  did  for  the  war  play 
in  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre.  The  guns?” 

Puzzled,  Karataev  looked  at  him. 
“Yes?” 

Excitedly  Andreyev  replied,  “This 
plywood,  we  have  much  of  it.  We  were 
going  to  make  barracks  with  it  for  the 
coming  winter.  Why  don’t  we  use  it 
now  to  make  guns?” 

“A  trap?”  grinned  the  lieutenant. 
“Exactly!”  Carried  on  the  wings  of  his 
idea,  Andreyev’s  voice  soared.  “They’ll 
undoubtedly  send  a scouting  plane 
ahead.  We  can  make  guns  that  the  plane 
will  observe.” 

Karataev  smiled,  “We’ve  got  work  to 
do.” 

In  a few  hours  they  were  finished.  All 
on  the  post  bent  their  backs  to  the  work. 
It  was  mid-afternoon. 

Anxiously  Karataev’s  eyes  scoured 
the  skies.  Then  he  sighted  it.  It  ap- 
proached, and  he  could  see  the  hated 
swastika  on  the  tail.  It  was  a bomber. 
Then  he  thought  what  if  the  bomber  de- 
cided to  drop  a load?  It  would  be  all 
over  with  them. 

The  lieutenant  shook  his  fist  at  the 
plane.  “Come  down,”  he  said,  “And 
look.” 
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Andreyev’s  arm  touched  him.  "It 
works,  Lieutenant,”  he  said;  ‘‘see.”  The 
plane  was  going  away,  apparently  noting 
that  the  guns  were  false.  Soon  its  pilot 
would  report:  “Those  stupid  Russians; 
they  have  put  up  fake  guns  to  try  to  keep 
away  our  advance.” 

No  one  slept  that  night.  Early  next 
morning  Karataev  assembled  his  lines 
behind  the  fake  guns.  Soon  they  noticed 
a long  gray  column  advancing. 

He  waited  until  they  drew  closer.  The 
Nazis,  confident  that  they  would  meet 
no  opposition,  rolled  onward. 

Karataev’s  face  grew  tense  and  then, 
"Fire!”  The  guns  roared.  A curtain  of 
fire  appeared. 

The  Nazi  line  broke  and,  reeling  in 
confusion,  retreated. 

Karataev  got  to  his  feet.  His  men 
were  ready  to  pursue.  “Wait,”  he  or- 
dered. “Do  not  follow.” 

Andreyev  looked  bewilderingly  at  his 
superior,  “But  we  can  slaughter  them 
before  they  reach  their  base.” 

The  lieutenant  smiled.  “They  will  be 
taken  care  of;  another  regiment  is  behind 
them.”  His  whole  body  was  alive,  vi- 
brant with  relief. 

Then  Andreyev  watched  him  uncer- 
tainly as  he  issued  orders  to  move  the 
fake  guns.”  Roll  the  real  guns  to  Hill 
24,  then  take  cover.” 

Wearily  the  men  did  as  directed.  Kara- 
taev was  the  last  to  leave.  Soon  they 
heard  a hum.  They  saw  four  enemy 
bomers  roaring  through  the  skies. 

The  ground  shook  and  trembled  as 
ton  after  ton  of  explosives  found  the 
hillock  where  they  had  been  just  a few 
hours  earlier. 

Karataev  cried,  “Go  on,  you  fools; 
waste  . . .” 

Andreyev  smiled,  “The  Aryan  mind  is 


very  precise;  you  knew  they  would  come 
back  to  wipe  us  out." 

He  was  whistling  as  he  led  his  weary 
men  back.  By  winter,  Russia’s  allies 
would  have  provided  plenty  of  men,  ma- 
chines, guns,  and  food.  Just  the  same 
he  thought  he’d  build  some  more  dummy 
guns.  Those  Nazis  should  really  be 
taught  another  lesson:  a final  and  more 
costly  one. 

Joseph  D.  Weener 
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FIRING  LINE 


The  ever-resounding  clatter-clatter, 
and  then  crash!  The  blasting  din,  never- 
ceasing.  ear-shattering!!  On  my  right 
a khaki-dad  figure  grips  a black  missile 
. . . draws  his  arm  back  . . . advances 
. . . hurls  it.  — CRASH!!  . . . 

“Got  a few  of  them  that  time!”  he 
grins. 

The  smoke  increases.  No  longer  can 
I make  out  the  well-built,  scrappy 
soldier.  Oh,  yes,  there  he  is.  . . . De- 
termined sort  of  chap;  the  kind  of  stuff 
the  country  needs. 

A boom,  a loud  echo,  a slam!  They’re 
falling  by  tens,  out  there.  That  private 
on  my  right  . . . there  he  goes  again. 
Methodically  and  devastatingly  hurling, 
strewing  them  right  and  left,  he  is! 

We  have  reinforcements.  More  men 
with  those  deadly,  black  spheres.  . . . 
Many  in  khaki,  but  a few  in  dirty,  grease- 
stained  pants. 

There’s  a thin,  tall,  sensitive-looking 
chap  on  my  left.  He  acts  as  though  it’s 
almost  a shame  to  blast  them  down  . . . 
must  be  new  at  this  sort  of  thing  . . . 
doesn’t  have  the  experienced  look  that 
the  fellow  on  my  right  has,  anyway.  His 
back  is  moist  with  perspiration.  . . . It’s 
almost  black,  now  that  the  khaki’s  wet. 
Small  wonder — it’s  mighty  hot  here  on 
the  firing-line. 

A second’s  silence  in  all  the  din.  Then 
they  go  at  it  again.  The  crashing  seems 
to  roll  along  like  a comber  on  the  beach, 
sweeping  everything  before  it. 

That  kid  on  my  left  is  gone.  Good- 
looking  chap  . . . sorry  lie’s  gone.  Some- 
one already  in  his  place.  Not  a moment 
to  lose  . . . always  somebody  ready  to 
step  in.  They’re  still  filling  in  at  the 
other  end,  too.  I can  get  glimpses  of 
them,  through  the  smoke,  every  once  in 
a while. 


Fellow  on  my  right’s  gone,  too.  He 
was  good  while  he  lasted.  Another 
khaki-clad  figure  takes  his  position.  lie 
hopes  to  do  as  much  destruction  as  he 
can;  he  too,  throws  with  deadly  accuracy. 
All  good,  these  lads.  They’re  our  boys. 
Have  to  be  good,  I guess.  “Nothing  but 
the  best.”  That’s  our  motto.  Look  at 
them  . . . Bakers,  miners,  farmers,  shop- 
keepers, scholars,  lawyers,  writers,  teach- 
ers . . . all  professions  and  all  businesses 
represented.  . . . Now  look  at  them. 
All  doing  a great  job.  Wouldn’t  like  to 
be  among  those  on  the  receiving  end — 
not  while  these  sharp-shooting  boys  are 
on  the  firing  line. 

No  let-up,  it  seems.  The  same  steady, 
staccato  blasting  . . . enough  to  snap 
one’s  ear-drums.  . . . You  get  used  to 
it,  though — the  smoke,  the  noise,  every- 
thing! 

Someone  new  on  my  left  again  ...  a 
sergeant,  this  time.  He  takes  a vicious 
pleasure  in  pulverizing  them.  Throws 
hard  and  fast.  He  never  seems  to  grow 
tired.  . . . 

“A  perfect  hit  that  time!”  His  throaty 
laughter  rises  above  the  incessant  racket. 
. . . He’s  quieter  now,  while  he  rolls  up 
his  sleeves — evidently  waiting  for  more 
of  them  to  appear.  There  he  goes  again! 
Mows  them  down,  right  and  left.  . . . 
Destructively  thorough,  he  is. 

A P.f.c.  catches  my  wondering  look. 
He’s  coming  over  to  speak  to  me. 

“Surprised?”  he  asks. 

“\rou  can  say  that  again,”  I reply. 
“He’s  good!” 

“Darn  right  he’s  good,”  he  retorts,  as 
he  juggles  two  bowling  balls  in  his  hands. 
“That’s  Company  A’s  candlepin  bowling 
champion;  he  ought  to  be  good.” 

Myron  S.  Simon,  ’43 
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DELANIUS 


The  Cast 

Delanius  . . . Emperor  of  Rome. 
Hopscanius  . . . confidential  secretary  to 
Delanius. 

Weela  senator,  a leader  of  the  mi- 

nority party. 

Bilyius  Bilbius  . . . senator,  member  of 
the  important  spatial  relations  com- 
mittee. 

Leonius  Render sonius  . . . head  of  the 
OPA  ( Office  of  Province  Administra- 
tion. 

Polutius  . . . senator,  leader  of  the 
“farming'’  interests  and  spokesman  for 
the  “farm”  bloc. 

Bruno  ...  a senator  defeated  in  the  re- 
cent elections. 

Place  . . . ancient  Rome. 

ACT  I 

Scene  1.  The  forum  at  Rome.  Enter 
Bilgius  Bilbius. 

Bilbius:  Avast,  ye  slaves!  Disperse!  Get 
thee  hence! 

First  Loiterer:  Fie! 

Second  Loiterer:  Fie! 

Third  Loiterer:  Fie! 

Bilbius:  The  anger  of  Hecuba  be  upon 
thee,  ragamuffins.  Get  thee  hence. 
Fourth  Loiterer:  Fie! 

Bilbius:  That  does  it!  Away,  scum  of 
Rome.  The  forum  is  for  gentlemen  and 
senators.  These  peasants  are  impudent 
rascals.  ( Exit  loiterers;  enter  Weela.) 
Bilbius:  Greetings,  colleague.  How  are 
you  all? 

Weela:  Howdy.  I be  well,  praise  Jupi- 
ter. I hear  Polutius  has  come  back  from 
the  provinces. 

Bilbius:  Ho!  Ho!  Looking  after  his 
^“farming”  interests  again! 

*Note  ( for  members  of  the  lower 
classes.)  : In  ancient  Rome  “ farming ” 
had  a somewhat  different  meaning  than 
it  has  now.  The  system  of  collecting 
revenue  ir  the  many  provinces  of  the  em- 


pire was  called  “farming  the  taxes.”  Usu- 
ally senators  were  commissioned  for  these 
positions.  They  could  collect  as  much 
money  as  they  wanted,  but  only  a certain 
amount  had  to  be  turned  in  to  the  treas- 
ury at  Rome. 

Weela:  Laugh  not,  mine  colleague.  Hen- 
dersonius  must  be  removed;  else  all  of 
us  will  end  up  in  poverty.  Well,  dear 
Bilgius,  I must  leave  thee.  All  is  not 
serene  in  my  abode  when  for  my  supper 
I am  not  prompt.  My,  what  a devil  she 
is.  Vale. 

Bilbius:  Vale.  Thou  art  right.  Hender- 
sonius  must  be  removed! 

Scene  2.  The  room  of  Polutius. 

Enter  servant. 

Politius:  Is  this  a dagger  I see  before 
me? 

Servant:  No,  m’lord. 

Polutius:  O,  my  head!  Don’t  stand 
there,  man.  Get  me  my  vitamin  pills. 
Servant  ( going  over  to  a nearby  closet)  : 
Which,  m’lord?  The  1-B  or  the  2-B? 
Polutius:  2-B  or  not  2-B,  that  is  the 
question.  Never  mind,  bring  me  an 
Alka-Seltzer.  O!  My  head! 

Servant:  Yes,  m’lord. 

(Exit  servant,  enter  Weela.) 

Weela:  Ah!  Greetings,  Polutius.  Wel- 
come home.  Thou  celebrated  last  night? 
Polutius:  That  I did,  dear  Weela,  Ju- 
piter giveth,  and  Jupiter  taketh.  I in- 
dulged ...  I must  suffer.  O!  My  head! 
Weela:  No  doubt  thou  hast  heard  of  the 
new  schemes  of  Leonius  Henderson ius? 
Polutius:  Fool,  why  dost  thou  think  I 
hastened  home  from  a life  of  ease  in  the 
provinces? 

Weela:  Henderson  ius  must  be  removed. 
If  he  introduces  price-control  to  our 
“farming”  industry — pfoof — we  would 
all  end  up  in  debt. 

Politius:  Precisely  why  I am  here.  We 
will  outtrick  Delanius  and  bring  about 
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the  removal  of  that  scourge  of  mankind, 
Leon  ius  Henderson  ins. 

ACT  II 

Scene  1.  The  office  of  Delanius,  emperor 
of  Rome.  Enter  Hopscanius. 
Delanius:  Ah,  greetings,  Hopscanius. 
What  is  this  I hear  about  Polutius? 
Hopscanius:  Greetings.  Yes,  Delanius; 
Polutius  has  returned  to  Rome.  As  soon 
as  Polutius  got  wind  of  the  news  that 
Leonius  was  going  to  put  a price  ceiling 
in  the  “farming”  industry,  he  hastened 
home  from  the  provinces.  I fear  he  will 
stir  up  opposition.  We  must  be  careful 
with  this  new  congress. 

Delanius:  I fear  Polutius  will  force  me 
to  replace  Hendersonius.  That  dema- 
gogue Polutius  is  capable  of  anything. 
But  rather  than  wreck  our  whole  price 
control  system,  I would  put  some  one 
else  at  the  head  of  OPA. 

Hopscanius:  Thou  are  right.  We  must 
compromise. 

Scene  2.  A party  caucus. 

Polutius:  Gentlemen,  we  all  agree — 
ahem — that  it  would  not  be  to  our  best 
interests  for  the  present  head  of  OPA  to 
continue  in  office.  He  must  be  removed. 
Let  us  reflect  how. 

Weela:  Our  “farming”  industry  has  not 
been  interfered  with  since  earliest  times. 
Why  did  we  appropriate  so  many  mil- 
lions for  conquest,  if  we  were  not  to  reap 
the  benefits  from  gathering  the  taxes?  If 
Hendersonius  brings  in  price  control  to 
our  “farming”  industry,  we  will  be 
ruined.  Let’s  kill  price  control! 

Damn  Delanius!  Damn  Hendersonius! 
Impeach  Delanius!  Impeach  Delanius! 
All:  Yea,  yea — impeach  Delanius — kill 
price  control — long  live  Weela — yea,  yea. 
Polutius:  Gentlemen,  let  us  not  do  any- 
thing rash.  Delanius  is  too  popular  to  be 
impeached.  We  must  think  of  some- 
thing else.  Hast  thou  anything  to  offer? 
Bilbius:  We  must  compromise.  If  we 
threaten  to  kill  price  control,  Delanius 
surely  will  remove  Hendersonius. 


All:  Yea,  yea — compromise — comprom- 
ise— long  live  Bilbius — yea,  yea. 
Polutius:  Yes.  we  must  compromise.  I 
will  agree  not  to  rescind  the  price  control 
legislaton  if  Bruno  is  put  in  charge  of  the 
Office  of  Province  Administration.  Bruno 
will  not  injure  our  “farming”  interests — 
he  is  known  to  me.  Surely  Delanius  will 
not  refuse  these  terms. 

ACT  III 

Scene  1 . The  office  of  Emperor  Delanius. 
Enter  Hopscanius  and  Hendersonius. 
Delanius:  Greetings,  Leonius.  Has 
Hopscanius  told  you  of  the  terms  ad- 
vanced by  Polutius? 

Hendersonius:  Yes,  Delanius.  Let’s 
fight!  It’s  about  time  those  “farming” 
senators  were  put  in  their  places.  Polu- 
tius has  a greater  income  than  all  of  them 
put  together.  Why — excuse  me,  Hops- 
canius, have  you  a match,  my  cigar  went 
out — thanks — why,  it’s  about  time  some- 
thing was  done  about  this. 

Hopscanius:  But,  Leonius,  this  new 
Congress!  Under  the  leadership  of 
Polutius,  Weela,  and  Bilbius,  they  could 
wreck  the  whole  price  control  system. 
We  don’t  dare  fight. 

Hendersonius:  Bah! 

Delanius:  Hopscanius  is  right.  We 
dare  not  risk  controversy  at  this  time. 
Hopscanius:  Polutius  and  Weela  might 
even  attempt  to  impeach  Delanius.  The 
Congress  will  do  as  they  say. 

Delanius:  Thanks,  Leonius.  I am 
very  grateful  for  your  services  in  the  past 
— you  will  not  be  forgotten  in  the  future. 
Hendersonius:  Vale. 

( Exit  Hendersonius ) 

Delanius:  There  goes  a dejected  man. 
Scene  2.  A celebration  at  the  home  of 
Weela.  Present  are  Polutius,  Weela,  and 
Bilgius  Bilbius  and  their  friends. 
Polutius:  Gentlemen — ahem — we  are 
to  be  congratulated.  Hendersonius  has 
been  removed.  My  friend  Bruno  has 
been  installed.  All  is  serene  and  blissful. 
I offer  a toast  to  our  continued  success  in 
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the  “farming”  of  the  taxes  of  our  empire. 
Long  may  Rome  dominate  the  world! 
All:  Yea,  yea — a toast — long  live  Polu- 
tius — yea,  yea — hie. 

Polutius:  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  Now 
let  us  celebrate  with  wine,  women,  and 
song.  Turn  on  the  radio — let  us  have 
music. 

( Weela  turns  on  the  radio) 

. . . the  announcement  came  as  a sur- 
prise to  all.  Hendersonius  has  gone  to 
the  warm  climate  of  the  South  to  regain 
his  health.  We  all  hope  he  will  return 
soon  to  resume  his  duties  at  OPA.  Ex- 
Senator  Bruno,  defeated  in  the  recent 
elections,  has  been  named  his  successor 
by  Emperor  Delanius.  Bruno  promises 
to  administer  the  new  office  to  the  best 
of  his  ability.  Here  is  the  communique 
from  the  Parthian  front.  . . . 

All:  Ho!  Ho!  Ho!  We  have  triumphed. 
Long  live  Polutius. 


Weela:  We  have  outwitted  Delanius 
again. 

EPILOGUE 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  diary 
of  Delanius. 

. . . Dec.  7,  57  B.  C.  . . . the  forces  of 
evil  temporarily  have  the  upper  hand. 
But  the  day  will  come  when  peace  and 
goodwill  will  reign  supreme  on  this  earth. 
All  peoples  will  live  together  under  the 
common  deity  of  Concordia.  That  day 
may  not  come  for  years.  A century  or 
even  a thousand — possibly  two  thous- 
and— years  will  have  to  pass.  But  when 
that  day  does  come,  we  must  make  the 
most  of  our  opportunity.  Then,  and 
only  then,  when  the  foi’ces  of  good  shall 
have  triumphed,  may  we  call  ourselves 
truly  civilized.  It  can  be  done.  It  must 
be  done.  IT  SHALL  BE  DONE. 

The  End. 

Arnold  J.  Golub 


The  plates  for  Latin  School  Register 
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A PLEA  FOR  WORLD  FEDERATION 

At  the  present  time  we  have  an  opportunity  that  comes  only  once  in  a 
thousand  years.  We  are  living  in  the  most  progressive  era  of  world  history.  We 
have  an  opportunity  to  establish  permanent  peace  in  our  stricken  world. 

These  sentences  may  sound  altogether  too  idealistic.  But  we  must  not 
condemn  World  Federation  just  because  it  has  never  been  tried  before..  Yes. 
in  1019  the  world  formed  a League  which  failed  to  prevent  war,  but  the  refusal 
of  our  country  to  participate  eliminated  hopes  for  world  peace.  We  must  not 
“return  to  normalcy”  after  the  war. 

Isolationists  may  be  sincere,  but  their  arguments  are  antiquated.  The  world 
was  far  different  in  17!)7,  when  President  Washington  said  in  his  Farewell  Ad- 
dress: "Let  us  not  make  any  permanent  entangling  alliances”.  Traveling  from 
England  to  America  then  took  at  least  a month.  The  transportation  problem 
was  a factor  in  our  winning  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  But  today  our  world  has 
changed.  In  a few  hours  we  can  cross  oceans.  With  the  development  of  modern 
communication,  our  world  has  shrunk,  and  we  have  lost  our  old  security.  No 
longer  are  the  two  oceans  a means  of  defense. 

We  are  faced  with  two  opposing  ideas  for  the  post-war.  The  isolationists 
would  have  us  “arm  to  the  teeth”  and  wait,  here  in  America,  till  a new  Hitler 
arises  and  threatens  our  very  life.  We  should  be  embroiled  in  a new  conflict. 
Must  every  generation  “make  the  world  safe  for  democracy”? 

Enthusiastic  participation  in  a world  confederation  of  United  Nations  is  the 
ONLY  way  to  establish  perpetual  peace.  True,  we,  like  every  other  country, 
will  have  to  give  up  a bit  of  our  nationalistic  spirit.  In  our  own  history  we  have 
seen  how  this  problem  was  overcome.  Thirteen  states,  thinly  spread  over  a 
coastline  of  one  thousand  miles,  came  together  in  1787  to  form  the  nucleus  of 
our  great  United  States.  In  spite  of  strong  sectional  tendencies,  the  Union  has 
been  preserved  through  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  turbulent  history.  With 
the  improved  means  of  transportation  and  communication,  the  nations  of  the 
world  can  do  likewise. 

The  decision  of  our  statesmen  may  influence  the  whole  course  of  civilization. 
Once  wars  are  discarded  as  a stupid  means  of  settling  grievances,  the  world  will 
rapidly  move  ahead.  In  their  hands  is  the  fate  of  mankind. 

Arnold  J.  Golub,  ’43 


^ With  pride  we  announce  the  completion  of  the  Latin  School  Register 
WAR  BOND  CONTEST.  Our  goal  has  been  realized  in  sales  totaling  over 
$7500.  Congratulations  to  the  winning  Room  234,  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
school  for  patriotic  participation. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 


The  war  has  taken  with  it  another 
son  of  Boston  Latin  School.  The 
Tunisian  battlefront  has  claimed  the 
life  of  one  of  our  distinguished  almuni. 
It  was  with  much  regret  and  pride 
that  we  announce  the  death  of  Major 
Clarence  Levin,  ’22,  LT.  S.  Army. 
Major  Levin’s  advancement  in  the 
army  was  most  rapid  since  his  induc- 
tion as  a first  lieutenant.  His  pro- 
motion came  only  a short  time  before 
his  death. 

Requiescat  In  Pace 


Captain  John  Gately,  ’.‘50,  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps,  one  of  Latin  School’s  con- 
tributions to  the  American  victory  at 
Guadalcanal,  has  been  publicly  com- 
mended for  his  action  during  the  heroic 
battle  for  the  bloodstained  island.  At 
a recent  military  ceremony,  he  was 
awarded  the  Silver  Star  for  Bravery. 

The  following  is  a supplementary  list 
of  the  names  of  B.L.S.  boys  in  the  ser- 
vice. The  names  herein  contained  were 
not  included  in  any  previous  issue  of  the 
Register. 

Lieutenant  Eugene  Reilly,  ’38,  U.  S. 
Army,  was  recently  one  of  the  most  en- 
vied soldiers.  During  the  President’s 
trip  to  Africa,  the  young  soldier  enjoyed 
the  rare  opportunity  of  riding  on  the 
same  jeep  with  the  president  during  his 
review  of  the  Allied  armed  forces  in 
North  Africa. 

Officer-Candidate  Arnold  Katz,  ’38,  U.  S. 
Army  Signal  Corps 

Aviation  Cadet  M.  T.  Dubins,  ’36,  U.  S. 
Army  Air  Corps 

Sergeant  Theodore  Stone,  ’36,  IT.  S. 
Army 

Lieutenant  Benjamin  Spelfogel,  ’32,  U.  S. 

Army  Medical  Corps 
Private  Melvin  Gillette,  ’39,  U.  S.  Army 
Air  Corps 

Sergeant  Sherwood  Fox,  ’35,  IT.  S.  Army 


Private  Bernard  Freedman,  ’39,  U.  S. 
Army 

Captain  John  F.  Casey,  ’34,  U.  S.  Army 
Field  Artillery 

Captain  Thomas  Casey,  ’36,  U.  S.  Army 
Field  Artillery 

Aviation  Cadet  Gerald  McMorrow,  '38, 
U.  S.  Navy 

Aviation  Cadet  John  Brosnahan,  ’42, 
LT.  S.  Navy 

Cadet  Coleman  Goldberg,  ’42,  U.  S. 
Army  Air  Corps 

Major  Hamilton  Bail,  09,  Historical 
Section,  LT.  S.  Army  War  College 
Private  Norman  Seltser,  ’42,  IT.  S.  Army 
Aviation  Cadet  George  Kouris,  ’41, 
LT.  S.  Army 

Colonel  John  Keliher,  ’08.  LT.  S.  Army 
General  Staff  Corps 
Ensign  Dennis  Driscoll,  ’34,  U.  S.  Navy 
Supply  Corps 

Captain  W.  E.  Wickham,  ’21,  LT.  S.  Army 
Air  Corps 

Aviation  Cadet  Kevin  Bowers,  ’41,  U.  S. 
Army  Air  Corps 

Lieutenant  Ernest  Barron,  ’37,  LT.  S. 
Navy 

Private  Herbert  Levenson,  ’41,  U.  S. 
Army  Air  Corps 

Corporal  Francis  Killion,  ’38.  LT.  S.  Army 
Signal  Corps 

Ensign  Robert  Greenberg,  ’38,  LT.  S. 
Navy 

Private  Edward  Agababian,  42,  U.  S. 
Army 

Lieutenant  John  Hagerty,  ’28,  IT.  S. 
Navy 

Lieutenant  John  Bjorkland,  ’37,  U.  S. 
Navy 

Lieutenant  Commander  Philip  Tague, 
T9,  U.  S.  Navy 

Cadet  Edward  Stanley,  ’39  U.  S.  Army 
Air  Corps 

Private  Arthur  Ross,  ’40,  U.  S.  Army  Air 
Corps 
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Sergeant  Roderick  Shepherd,  ’41,  U.  S. 
Army  Air  Corps 

Captain  Arthur  Abrams,  ’20,  U.  S.  Army 
Medical  Corps 

Private  P.  Giallongo,  '40,  U.  S.  Army  Air 
Corps 

Private  Leo  Welch,  ’41,  U.  S.  Army  Air 
Corps 

Aviation  Cadet  W.  C.  Maguire,  ’42,  U.  S. 
Navy 

Corporal  Roger  L.  Sortevik,  '40.  U.  S. 
Army  Air  Corps 

Sergeant  William  W.  Bouldry,  ’37,  LT.  S. 
Army  Air  Corps 

Private  Robert  C.  Orr,  ’27,  U.  S.  Army 
Air  Corps 

Major  Hibbard  Richter,  ’16,  LT.  S.  Army 
Judge  Advocate 

Corporal  John  Barry,  ’27,  LT.  S.  Army 
Finance  Dept. 

Seaman  Paul  McLaughlin,  LT.  S.  Navy 
Private  Carl  Levine,  ’41.  LT.  S.  Army  Air 
Corps 

Aviation  Cadet  Meyer  Shuman,  ’35. 

LT.  S.  Army  Air  Corps 
Major  Russell  M.  Sanders,  ’16,  LT.  S. 
Army 

Private  Elliot  Karlin.  ’34,  LT.  S.  Army 
Finance  Dept. 

Corporal  Herbert  Inner.  ’36,  LT.  S.  Army 
Military  Police 

Private  Edwin  B.  White.  '41,  U.  S.  Ma- 
rine Corps 

Private  George  Rosenblatt,  ’40,  LT.  S. 

Army  Chemical  Warfare  Service 
Private  Milton  Goldberg,  ’41.  LT.  S. 

Army  Air  Corps  Reserve 
Lieutenant  David  Leavitt,  ’33,  U.  S. 
Army 

Lieutenant  Commander  Harold  Ber- 
man, ’20,  U.  S.  Naval  Medical  Corps 
Lieutenant  Francis  Donovan,  ’35,  U.  S. 

Army  Field  Artillery 
Lieutenant  Walter  Kaitz,  ’35,  U.  S.  Army 
Lieutenant  Harold  Alexander,  ’29,  U.  S. 

Army  Medical  Corps 
Captain  John  Canavan,  ’30,  U.  S.  Army 
Field  Artillery 


Lieutenant  Norman  Rabinovitz,  '21. 

LT.  S.  Naval  Medical  Corps 

The  Boston  College  Dramatic  Society, 
one  of  the  outstanding  college  dramatic 
groups  in  the  East,  has  among  its  mem- 
bers many  of  Latin  School's  ex-artists. 
William  Philbrick,  B.L.S.  ’40,  erstwhile 
lead  of  the  successful  run  of  “The  Ghost 
Train’’  at  Latin  School,  is  the  star  of  the 
coming  production  of  “Room  Service.” 
Philbrick  has  recently  completed  a series 
of  stellar  performances  in  the  club’s 
presentation  of  “Coriolanus.”  Gene  Ber- 
tolli,  ’41,  and  Alex  Courtney,  ’42,  have 
also  been  mentioned  for  a role  in  “Room 
Service.”  The  production  crew  of  the 
Boston  College  presentation  is  now 
headed  by  two  ex-producers  for  the  Latin 
Dramatic  Club,  Steve  Stavro,  ’40,  and 
Frank  Sidlauskas,  ’40. 

* * * 

The  Hon.  Abraham  C.  Ratshesky, 
a graduate  of  B.L.S.  and  one  of  Bos- 
ton’s leading  philanthropists,  died  in  the 
second  week  of  March.  Mr.  Ratshesky 
was  the  perfect  example  of  the  self-made 
American.  After  graduation  from  Latin 
School  and  a few  years  of  working  in  a 
local  factory,  he,  at  the  age  of  29,  found- 
ed the  United  States  Trust  Company. 
For  many  years,  he  was  prominent  in 
public  affairs. 

He  held  many  city  and  state  offices. 
During  the  last  war,  he  was  Assistant 
Food  Administrator  of  Massachusetts 
and  executive  manager  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Committee  on  Public  Safety.  His 
activities  with  the  Red  Cross  were  num- 
erous. He  was  one  of  the  most  liberal 
benefactors.  The  climax  of  his  long 
career  was  reached  when  President 
Hoover  appointed  him  Minister  to 
Czechoslovakia.  He  held  this  post  until 
he  retired  in  1932.  Not  only  Boston,  but 
the  state  and  the  nation  have  suffered  a 
loss  in  the  death  of  Abraham  C.  Rat- 
shesky. 
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I HI:  RAMBI  INCA  OF  THE  REGISTER'S  RAVING  REPORTER 


February  1:  With  one  eye  on  the  key- 
hole and  another  on  the  deadline-date, 
ye  R.R.R.  takes  pen  unto  hand  and 
thus  begins  his  silly  scriblings.  Be 
seem’  yu,  kids! 

February  2 : Those  daffy  fellows  on  the 
third  floor  have  decided  that  they  want 
a mid-winter  dance  and  hence  they’ve 
“formed  their  battalions”  and  have 
converged  on  Sir  Lee! 

February  3:  La  victoire!  La  victoire! 
Word  wends  it  way  from  our  renown- 
ed Bibliotheque  that  there  is  to  be  a 
dance.  Somebody  has  persuasive 
powers  beyond  his  years. 

February  4:  Whew!  Ye  R.R.R.  was 
kept  pretty  busy  today,  running  from 
meeting  to  meeting.  The  Aviation 
and  Highway  Safety  Clubs,  as  well  as 
the  Advertising  Staff  of  The  Register, 
convened  this  afternoon. 

February  5:  Oh,  gracious,  goodness  me! 
Lunchroom  passes  must  be  renewed 
tout  de  suite!  Also  understand  that 
“the  dish  of  kings”,  “spuckies”,  is  to 
be  rationed.  (Lumber  growing 
scarce?) 

February  8:  Mr.  McGuffin’s  Chess 
and  Checker  Cherubs  calmly  and 
coolly  collected  in  333.  One  game 


ended  untimely,  when  one  of  the  play- 
ers shot  his  opponent,  shouting,  “ And 
no  jury  will  ever  convict  me!” 

February  9:  To  prove  this  is  a world 
of  miracles,  J.  “Einstein”  Kelley  of 
303  delivered  a five-minute  spiel  on 
“The  History  of  Electronics”  or  “Who 
Blew  That  Fuse?”  Scholarly,  suh; 
scholarly. 

February  10:  Who  said  “Sanctum”  con- 
noted “holy  place”?  You  should  have 
heard  two  of  the  more  illustrious  of  the 
staff  telling  each  other  how  the  eleven 
Press  Conference  tickets  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed. Tsk,  tsk. 

February  11:  The  Music  Club  appreci- 
ated the  harmonies  of  Shostokovich’s 
Fifth  Symphony  today.  Don’t  worry; 
you’re  not  the  only  one  who  can’t  pro- 
nounce his  name. 

February  12: 

WHO— Class  V and  VI  (Those  for- 
tunate ones!) 

WHAT — Fourth  Public  Declamation. 
TIME — Time  enough  to  miss  the  fifth 
period ! 

February  15:  Ah,  love!  Love!  Ye 
R.R.R.  received  a valentine  from  his 
dream-girl,  B.M.,  and  is  oh,  so  happy. 
Oh,  so  what  if  it  was  a comic!  I can 
dream,  can’t  I? 

February  16:  Never  saw  it  to  fail.  Two 
minutes  to  complete  neglected  physics 
homelesson  before  school  and  told  how 
to  fill  out  rationing  slips!  Grrr.  . . . 

February  17:  One  of  the  younger  set, 
having  proceeded  down  an  “up”  stair- 
way, succeeded  in  dislodging  ye  R.R.R. 
so  that  we  landed,  devoid  of  aplomb 
and  poise,  at  the  bottom.  After  which, 
my  friend  (a  pox  on  thee,  termite) 
turned  and  blissfully  inquired,  “What’s 
all  de  noise0”  Such  naivete.  “Now, 
listen,  you  little  ***4758$*****!” 
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February  18:  Fetch  me  the  smelling 
salts,  Charlie;  it’s  happened!  No,  not 
that,  but  NO  SCHOOL,  muh  boy,  NO 
SCHOOL  FOR  TWO  DEELI-SHOUS 
WEEKS!!!!! 

February  19:  Bonsoir!  Au  revoir!  Auf 
Wiedersehen!  Vale!  Farewell!  We’re 
off  to  our  vacation:  ta  dum,  ta  dum, 
ta  dee!  Zourie!! 

February  24:  (When  Ye  R.R.R.  and  his 
assistant  air-raid  warden  trolleyed  it 
over  to  la  danse  Chez  Parker  and  were 
received  in  a private  audience  by  Le 
Roi  des  Pommes  de  Terre,  Albert  I. 
What  a night,  or  as  the  French  say, 
M mmmmmm.  . . . 

March  8:  Here  we  are  again  to  start  out 
anew!  This  month  we’re  going  to  get 
better  marks  than  ever  before,  we  try 
to  convince  ourselves.  Why  doesn’t 
this  line  ever  work? 

March  9:  You  think  they’ll  ration  meat, 
too,  Joe?  Well,  lemme  see,  a week  off 
for  meat,  and,  golly,  butter!  Yes,  sir, 
they’ve  got  to  ration  butter.  As  I 
was  telling  Gus.  . . . 

March  10:  The  Yearbook  staff  has  been 
spending  a gool  deal  of  time  lately  on 
quotations  for  those  graduating. 
Throckmorton  Q.  Woodbury  of  Room 
300  inthithtth  "that  no  atheperthionth 
be  catht  on  hith  name.”  You’ll  be 
thorry,  Th rocky! 

March  11:  Those  Japs  will  pay  for  tak- 
ing away  my  pre-physics  test  study- 
period  to  do  my  pushup (s).  Ugh! 
Euh!  Whew! 

March  12:  Like  our  newly-acquired 
stirrup-pumps?  By  the  by,  who  was 
that  schlemiel  who  spent  one  entire 
morning  searching  for  the  stirrups? 

March  15:  Both  the  Glee  Club  and  the 
Literary  Club  held  meetings,  this  after- 
noon. Nothing  important  happened. 

March  16:  Well,  well,  well.  Tomorrow 
we  are  free.  According  to  the  book  it’s 


because  of  somebody’s  evacuating 
somewhere  some  years  back  but  as  for 
Nosnivel  and  myself — Southie,  h’yar 
we  come! 

March  17:  Incapacitated. 

March  19:  Well,  I’ve  got  my  track-pants 
finally  and  besides  am  running  over  to 
the  Reggies  tomorrow.  (The  “to” 
wasn’t  a slip  of  ye  scribe’s  grammar,  as 
I’m  delivering  Mr.  Patten’s  gun  to  him. 
So  there!) 

March  20:  Latin  School  goes  on  the  air! 
( Corny  Query  No.  333:  Why  do  radio 
announcers  have  small  hands?  An- 
swer:  We  Paws  for  Station  Identifica- 
tion!) 

March  22:  It  took  ye  R.R.R.  five  and 
one-half  hours  to  complete  this  column 
hier  soil-,  pouring  over  notices,  digging 
up  notes,  and  smelling  black  coffee 
grinds;  but  it  was  worth  it.  When  your 
snoop  handed  in  his  MS.  to  the  same, 
the  same  said,  in  his  inimitable  style, 
“O.K.”  Halleluliah,  I’m  a bum.  . . . 


I PLANCHES  ro  p RdW  A eAriTocK 
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BAND  BEATS 


The  students  and  alumni  of  Latin 
School  have  always  been  proud  of  our 
military  bands.  Players  and  composers 
of  band  music  have  often  praised  them 
and  have  often  named  them  as  among 
the  foremost  bands  in  New  England. 
M any  well-known  musicians  of  today 
were  once  members.  The  well-deserved 
success  is  the  result  of  hard  work  and 
much  practice. 

Music  was  considered  unnecessary  in 
the  early  years  of  Latin  School.  Stu- 
dents were  too  busy  with  Latin  and 
Greek  to  spend  precious  time  on  extra- 
curricular activities.  However,  during 
the  first  part  of  the  present  century, 
small  and  informal  groups  began  to 
gather  after  school  and  play  whatever 
music  they  could  acquire.  Instruments, 
as  well  as  music,  were  supplied  by  stu- 
dents, and  interested  teachers  took  time 
to  help  the  group.  Finally,  in  1923,  the 
city  officials  authorized  Mr.  Fortunato 
Sordillo  to  organize  bands  in  a few  Bos- 
ton schools.  Mr.  Sordillo  was  known  as 
the  solo  trombone  player  in  Sousa's 
famous  band.  One  of  the  first  bands  was 
at  Latin  School.  Mr.  Sordillo,  with  the 
able  assistance  of  Mr.  Carl  Gardner,  took 
over  the  musically-minded  students  and 
proceeded  to  organize  a band  on  the  pat- 
tern of  Sousa’s.  The  boys  worked  very 
hard,  and  in  a surprisingly  short  time 
offered  their  services  to  the  School  at 
assemblies,  declamations,  and  public 
debates. 

News  of  the  quick  success  of  the  Latin 
School  Band  led  other  schools  to  organ- 
ize similar  groups.  Rivalry  soon  arose 
between  bands,  and  in  1926  the  city 
allowed  the  schools  to  enter  bands  in  the 
annual  schoolboy  parades.  From  that 
year,  our  band  has  competed  and  won 
high  honors  in  these  parades.  Hanging 
on  the  walls  of  the  Band  Room  at  Latin 
School  are  the  framed  banners  awarded 


to  the  band  in  recognition  of  its  many 
triumphs. 

News  of  Mr.  Sordillo’s  work  at  Latin 
School  led  the  great  bandleader,  John 
Philip  Sousa,  to  visit  our  school  in  1929. 
The  day  was  a holiday  for  Boston,  and 
the  entire  faculty  and  student  body  of 
B.  L.  S.  turned  out  to  honor  the  famous 
man.  The  cadets  passed  in  review,  and 
Sousa  honored  the  band  by  directing  it 
in  one  of  his  own  famous  marches.  Mr. 
Sordillo  often  talks  about  this  “old  man” 
of  band  music.  The  music  world  suf- 
fered an  irreparable  loss  when  this  genial 
maestro  died  a few  years  ago. 

Each  year  experienced  student  players 
graduate,  but  the  spirit  of  the  Band  re- 
mains undiminished.  Every  year  Mr. 
Sordillo  receives  letters  and  visits  from 
former  members  of  the  band;  and  they 
often  tell  of  playing  in  college  and  pro- 
fessional bands.  Then  they  talk  of  the 
“good  old  days  when  I was  in  the  Band.” 

And  in  these  days  of  tumult  and  dis- 
order, of  drafting  and  enlisting,  the  Band 
trains  the  boys  for  service  in  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  other  U.  S.  Service  bands.  In 
fact,  our  director  has  a large  collection 
of  mail  from  boys  from  the  four  corners 
of  the  world.  May  the  bands  of  the  fu- 
ture do  even  better  than  those  of  the 
past! 

Arnold  D.  Vetstein,  ’43 
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EXCHANGES 


From: 

Forum  Latinum  (Boys  High  School, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.) 

Fictionary 

dicar — strategic  port  in  Africa 
res — the  cards  won  it 
par — your  old  man 
liberi — collection  of  books 
lam.  — short  for  bomas 
domi — stupid — isn’t  it 
forma — first  of  two  mentioned 
nomen — sorry,  women  only 
feri — a boat 

moris — call  me  “Moish” 
neurc — I’ll  have  another 
gutta — the  street 
rectus — our  Latin  did  it 
vix — 52  in  a year 
anser — yes,  or  no 
iam — it’s  sweet 
vir — when  and  hdw 

* * * 

From  Red  & Black  (Dorchester  High 
School  for  Boys,  Dorchester) . 

‘‘Oh,  he’s  so  romantic!  When  he  ad- 
dresses me,  he  always  calls  me  “Fair 
Lady.” 

“Force  of  habit,  my  dear.  He’s  a 
street  car  conductor. 

From  The  Chandelier  (South  Boston 
High  School  Sentry,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts) . 


OUR  HIT  PARADE 
This  Is  No  Laughing  Matter 

report  cards 

Blues  in  the  Night  Home  Lessons 

Why  Don’t  We  Do  This  More  Often? 

Study 

Ho  Hum  2:45 

At  Last  Graduation 

* * * 

From  The  Shuttle  (High  School  of 
Practical  Arts,  Boston) 

A sailor  was  recounting  his  experience 
to  an  old  lady. 

Old  Lady.  “What  rank  do  you  hold?” 
Sailor : “Ships  optician,  lady.” 

Old  Lady.  “I  didn’t  know  there  was 
such  a rank.  What  do  you  do?” 

Sailor:  I scrape  the  eyes  out  of  pota- 
toes. 

* * * 

From  The  Jabberwock  (Girls  Latin 
School) 

Dear  Madame  Editor: 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  present  fuel 
shortage  and  I am  sure  we  should  like 
to  do  our  part  about  it.  How  about  com- 
bining B.L.S.  and  G.L.S.  for  the  dura- 
tion? I’m  sure  the  girls  would  be  willing 
to  make  such  a sacrifice. 

Respectfully  yours, 

A Patriotic  G.L.S.  Girl 
Ed.  Note — I'll  have  to  take  it  up  with 
the  School  Committee. 

Reply:  IT  e’d  rather  freeze  to  death! 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  MADE  A WRECK 

OF  ME 

Each  time  I raise  my  hand,  it  creaks; 

Each  time  I step,  my  knee-cap  squeaks; 

Each  time  I turn,  my  backbone  twinges; 

My  shoulders  work  as  if  on  hinges. 

I had  to  miss  a study,  too: 

No  Latin  or  Physics  could  I do. 

So  get  some  salve,  and  stamps  and  glue — 

Then  Physical  Ed.  won’t  ruin  you. 


Lewis  I.  Gidez,  ’43 
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( Continued  from  Page  4) 

porta  nee  to  be  done,  lie  was  considered 
for  the  task.  If  chosen,  he  hurried  to 
the  spot,  and  good-naturedly  set  about 
the  job.  And  he  would  do  it — well. 

The  Russians  had  no  confidence  in 
their  new  schools  and  in  their  first  gen- 
eration scientists.  When  they  decided 
to  build  a tremendous  power  dam  on 
the  Dnieper  River,  by  l he  city  of  Dnie- 
peropetrovsk,  they  called  in  a corps  of 
American  engineers  to  advise.  At  first 
the  young  Russian  engineers  were  given 
full  authority  and  responsibility.  There 
were  failures,  and  miserable,  recurring 
errors,  and  the  uncertainty  of  inexperi- 
ence. Among  the  others,  he  worked 
hard  and  sincerely  and  with  determina- 
tion. He  was  more  competent  than 
most,  more  deft,  and  among  many  fear- 
some hesitators,  more  ambitious.  When, 
after  two  wretched  3’ears  of  embarrass- 
ment, the  Soviet  Government  called  in  a 
score  of  German  engineers  and  turned 
over  the  undertaking  for  re-inspection  to 
them  and  the  Americans,  he  was  one  of 
few  Russian  technicians  retained,  and 
was,  in  fact,  advanced  to  a more  impor- 
tant and  highly  responsible  position. 

After  another  two  years  of  large  pre- 
liminary work,  the  Russian  government, 
concerned  and  impatient,  decided  that 
the  American  corps  were  doing  the  bet- 
ter work,  and,  dismissing  the  Germans, 
gave  to  them  the  full  responsibility  for 
building  the  dam.  From  bedrock,  it 
began  to  appear. 

The  task  was  gigantic.  Erecting  the 
dam  proper  occupied  the  better  part  of 
a decade.  The  engineers  from  the 
United  States  met  the  obstacles,  over- 
came them,  and  threw  up  the  huge  block 
in  the  river. 

During  these  years,  the  young  Rus- 
sian was  an  important  figure.  Confid- 
ence grew  with  his  abilities.  As  the  Am- 
erican engineers  drifted  off  one  by  one, 
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it  became  apparent  that  this  young  Slav, 
hardly  forty-five,  must  finish  the  job  and 
then  turn  himself  to  the  construction 
problems  of  his  new  nation,  lie  was 
given  the  authority  of  chief  engineer  at 
the  Dnieperopetrov.sk  site.  lie  was  to 
complete  the  powerhouses,  make  the 
electrical  connections,  and  give  Russia  a 
Dam.  Whistling,  eyes  sparkling,  his 
soul  in  his  work,  he  set  to.  II is  tech- 
niques were  quick  and  thorough.  He 
was  original,  ambitious,  and  fearless.  He 
was  a real  builder. 

It  was  six  years,  under  his  hand,  be- 
fore the  Dam  was  done.  Under  his  eyes 
it  became  complete,  and  into  it,  as  sure- 
ly as  his  laugh  was  heard  and  his  smile 
seen  in  those  years,  went  a part  of  his 
heart.  Practical  builder  that  he  was, 
he  knew  what  pains  and  labor  there  was 
in  this  beautiful,  graceful,  tremendous 
structure;  he  knew  its  personality  and  its 
soul,  and  as  its  big  brother — he  could  not 
call  himself  its  father,  he  smiled — he 
loved  it. 

They  would  see  him  standing  in  his 
place  of  observation  high  above,  stand- 
ing alone,  with  nothing  in  his  hands, 
watching  the  Dam,  on  which  there  was 
no  longer  much  work  being  done,  and 
smiling  silently.  That  was  his  pose  dur- 
ing the  last  weeks:  empty-handed  gazing 
silently  at  the  great  creation,  smiling, 
because  he  must  always  smile. 

After  this,  he  left  to  take  up  his  work 
as  Russia’s  first  engineer.  He  was 
known  as  the  builder  of  the  Dam,  his 
people’s  pride.  When  he  came  back,  on 
occasion,  to  the  site,  there  was  for  him 
to  see  a promised  land  stretching  out  on 
all  sides.  He  had  desired  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  his  people,  and  here  were  the 
green  lands  that  he  had  given  them.  He 
did  not  do  anything  of  a comparable 
stature  in  the  years  that  followed,  per- 
haps because  his  heart  was  at  Dniepero- 
petrovsk,  smiling  down  upon  the  Dam. 


His  young  imitators,  the  engineers  who 
worked  under  him,  fresh  out  of  school, 
worshipped  his  every  word.  He  was  a 
great  man.  He  might  have  lived  out  the 
twenty  years  probably  left  to  him  in  this 
fashion.  But  the  pattern,  you  see,  was 
not  complete.  . . . 

There  came  next  war  and  invasion.  He 
occupied  himself  with  war  work  and  was 
of  great  service.  Hurrying  about  in  im- 
portant circles,  he  was  a highly  respect- 
ed figure.  In  the  great  struggle  he  was 
one  of  the  men  in  whom  Russia  placed 
her  faith. 

The  Germans  trapped  Budansky  in 
Bessarabia  and  all  but  annihilated  him. 
They  poured  across  the  rich  lands  into 
the  Ukraine,  against  the  weak  resistance 
of  one  tenth  of  an  army.  The  wheat 
lands  fell.  Then  new  armies  appeared 
to  face  the  invader,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  green  lands,  beneath  the  Dam,  which 
rose  up  majestically  in  the  distance,  the 
fight  was  rejoined. 

He  was  greatly  concerned  during  this 
time  for  the  Dam,  but  he  could  do  noth- 
ing. 

Sincere  men,  fighting  for  their  own 
green  lands,  the  Russians  struggled 
mightily.  In  their  songs  they  chanted  of 
the  Dnieper’s  waters  red  with  the  blood 
of  the  invader,  and  of  the  Dam  laughing 
aloud  to  them  as  it  poured  crimson — 
stained  floods  down  to  the  plains  below. 
It  was  the  great  rock  of  defense,  around 
which  the  Russians  drew  a tight  circle 
and  about  which  they  spoke  in  loving 
tones. 

But  this  was  when  the  German  ma- 
chine was  impregnable  to  heroism,  and 
the  green  lands  were  inched  out  of  the 
jealous  hands  of  their  owners.  The  Rus- 
sians looked  up  sadly  to  the  Dam,  huge 
and  graceful,  and  in  their  minds  they 
said  hale  and  farewell. 

Some  other  engineer  was  called  in  to 
destroy  the  Dam.  Of  all  men,  he  was 
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not  called,  and  the  government  saw  to  it 
that  on  the  day  of  the  unfortunate  epi- 
sode he  was  many  miles  away.  It  was 
the  least  they  could  do  to  ease  his  pain. 

The  dynamite  was  installed.  Below, 
right  about  the  foot  of  the  dam,  the 
Russians  fought  fiercely.  When  the  mo- 
ment came,  and  they  withdrew  to  high 
land  above  in  order  to  be  out  of  the  way, 
the  Germans,  too,  backed  off,  respect- 
fully, for  the  quick  funeral. 

A moment  before  it  was  done,  a bird 
dropped  down  from  the  sky,  to  alight 
innocently  upon  the  railing  on  top. 
Otherwise  the  world  about  the  Dnieper, 
at  that  moment,  was  very  still  and  very 
sad. 

They  pushed  home  the  plunger. 
There  was  a dull,  rising  roar.  The  Dam 
shook  reluctantly,  as  if  being  asked  to 
do  something  which  it  did  not  want  to. 
Then,  in  front,  at  several  places  along 
the  surface,  great  masses  of  concrete  and 
steel  spurted  out  and  went  tumbling 
down  to  the  still  waters  below.  From  the 
top  downwards,  then,  the  Dam,  bowing 
its  head,  went  sliding  and  falling  to  ruin. 

Many  miles  away,  he  was  starkly 
aware  of  the  terrible  sight.  He  turned 
dumbly  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
went  wandering  off  in  mute,  helpless 
pain.  Behind  him,  his  people  again  took 
up  the  struggle,  and  as  they  were  pushed 
back,  they  kept  in  the  back  of  their 
minds  the  thought  that  some  day  he 
would  come  back  to  rebuild  the  Dam. 

It  was  as  if  the  cement  that  held  to- 
gether the  cells  of  his  body  had  been 
dissolved.  Others  found  their  strength 
in  the  prospect  of  winning  back  the 
Dnieper  and  rebuilding  the  Dam.  lie 
himself  was  sure  that  it  would  some  day 
be  done.  But,  like  all  men,  he  had  had 
in  him  that  one  great  deed,  and  it  had 
been  done.  He  would  have  been  happy 
to  live  out  his  years  as  the  Master  of 
the  Dam.  He  would  have  been  happy 


to  be  the  one  who  had  given  his  people 
the  green  lands.  But  he  had  no  energy 
to  do  it  all  over  again. 

He  dragged  through  a few  months, 
and  then  he  died.  Most  people  did  not 
understand,  and  said  that  he  had  laughed 
too  much  in  his  life  to  be  a strong  man. 
His  young  engineers,  however,  were 
loyal.  Three  of  them  took  the  body,  and 
slipped  through  the  invaders’  lines.  They 
made  their  way  back  to  the  site  on  the 
Dnieper.  There  they  could  not  decide 
whether  to  bury  him  down  on  the  plain, 
by  the  still  waters  where  the  remains 
of  his  Dam  lay,  or  high  above  where  he 
used  to  stand  smiling,  but  from  where  he 
would  now  gaze  only  upon  emptiness. 
Finally  they  decided  that  in  any  case 
the  Dam  would  soon  be  reconstructed, 
so  that  there  would  be  no  irony  in  plac- 
ing him  above,  in  the  old  pose.  This 
they  did,  and  then  returned  through  the 
lines,  leaving  him  quite  alone  in  the  place 
of  his  earlier  happiness. 

Daniel  Rudman,  ’43 
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ATTENTION  SOPHOMORES 

living  in  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  or 
Mattapan  . . . 

If  interested  in  a retail  clerk’s  job  which 

. . . WILL  NOT  INTERFERE  WITH 
YOUR  STUDIES 

. . . Will  last  DURING  YOUR  HIGH 
SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 
COURSE 

TELEPHONE  Tal.  7490,  SUNDAY'S 
CANDIES,  Miss  Gross: 

Weekdays:  8.30-1;  2-5 
Sat.:  8.30  - 12.30 


• Wholesale  prices  extended  to 
Latin  School  Students  on  their  Ath- 
letic good  purchases.  Secure  iden- 
tification card  from  Mr.  Cleary. 

Be  sure  and  see  our  spring  values  on 
baseball  and  tennis. 

55  Franklin  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

HORACE  PARTRIDGE  CO. 

BUY 

BONDS 


MIDDLESEX  UNIVERSITY 

Scientific , Pre-Professional , Professional  Training , 
for  Essential  War  and  Peacetime  Opportunities 


Coeducational.  100-acre  campus, 
modern  newly  erected  buildings. 
Faculty  of  specialists  for  each  school. 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND 
SCIENCES.  Strong  courses  in  chem- 
istry, physics,  biology;  excellent 
laboratory  facilities.  Basic  training 
for  many  vital  wartime  activities. 
Pre-professional  courses  — 1-year 
pre-veterinary  course;  2-year  pre- 
medical course. 


Accelerated  3-year  program  leads  to 
A.B.  and  B.S.  degrees.  Next  class 
enters  July  1,  1943. 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE,  3-year 
accelerated  course  leads  to  M.D. 
degree.  Next  class  enters  November 
24th,  1943. 

SCHOOL  OF  VETERINARY 
MEDICINE.  3 - year  accelerated 
course  leads  to  D.V.M.  degree.  Next 
class  enters  July  1,  1943. 


Catalog  Will  Be  Sent  On  Request  

MIDDLESEX  UNIVERSITY  WALTHAM,  MASSACHUSETTS 


BRYANT  6l  STRATTON 

TRAINS 


M E N 

FOR  THE  SERVICE— 

Teaches  basic  principles  for  train- 
ing to  be  Quartermasters,  Store- 
keepers, Yeomen,  in  Finance  Dept., 
etc. 

FOR  CIVIL  SERVICE— 

Accounting  Clerk,  Bookkeeper, 
Stenographer,  Typist  and  others. 

FOR  BUSINESS— 

Accounting,  Business  Administra- 
tion, Junior  Executive. 


W O M E N 

FOR  BUSINESS— 

Through  secretarial  and  bookkeep- 
ing positions  women  advance  rapid- 
ly and  at  present  time  take  men's 
places. 

FOR  CIVIL  SERVICE— 

Washington,  Boston  and  State  ap- 
pointments. 

FOR  THE  SERVICE— 

Women  are  taking  over  the  office 
work  of  men  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
as  WAAC's,  WAVES  and  through 
Civil  Service. 


BRYANT  & STRATTON  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL 

344  Boylston  Street.  Boston  Telephone  KEN  more  6789 


Please  mention  the  Register 


Warren  K.  Vantine 
Studios 


OFFICIAL  PHOTOGRAPHER  FOR 
CLASS  OF  1943 


160  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Mass* 


Please  mention  the  Register 
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IIKBER  GRADS  LIKE  IIS 

AND  WE  LIKE  UNDER-GRADS 

Pardon  us  for  pointing,  but  we  seem  to 
be  it  when  it  comes  to  outfitting  the  smart 
young  men  of  New  England.  We've  had 
many  years  of  experience  in  satisfying  their 
demands  (and  believe  us  they  know  what 
they  want).  Parents  approve  too,  for 
Kennedy  prices  are  always  geared  to  the 
times. 


KENNEDY’S 

FAMOUS  UNDER-GRAD  SHOP 


Scholastic  Jewelers 

INC 

“ Official  Jewelers  of  Class  of  1943" 

5174-78  Washington  Street  Boston 


Please  mention  The  Register 


Northeastern  University 


College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Offers  a broad  program  of  college  subjects  serving 
as  a foundation  for  the  understanding  of  modern 
culture,  social  relations,  and  technical  achievement. 
Students  may  concentrate  in  any  of  the  following 
fields:  Biology,  Chemistry,  Economics,  Sociology, 
Psychology,  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  English. 
Pre-Medical,  Pre-Dental,  and  Pre-Legal  courses  are 
offered.  Varied  opportunities  available  for  voca- 
tional specialization.  Degree:  Bachelor  of  Science 
or  Bachelor  of  Arts. 


College  of  Engineering 

Offers  curricula  in  Civil,  Mechanical  (with  Aero- 
nautical option),  Electrical,  Chemical,  and  Indus- 
trial Engineering.  Classroom  study  is  supple- 
mented by  experiment  and  research  in  well- 
equipped  laboratories.  Degree:  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  the  professional  field  of  specialization. 


College  of  Business  Administration 

Offers  for  young  men  the  following  curricula:  Accounting,  Marketing  and  Adver- 
tising, and  Industrial  Administration.  Each  curriculum  provides  a sound  training 
in  the  fundamentals  of  business  practice  and  culminates  in  special  courses  devoted 
to  the  various  professional  fields.  Degree:  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 


School  of  Law  School  of  Business 

Offers  curricula  through  evening  classes  in  Ac- 
counting, Management,  and  Engineering  and 
Business,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Business  Administration  in  specified  fields.  Prepara- 
tion for  C.P.A.  Examinations,  private  accounting, 
and  for  the  various  fields  of  business  and  indus- 
trial management.  Short  intensive  programs  may 
be  arranged.  Co-educational. 

Certain  courses  of  die  College  of  Liberal  Arts  are  offered  during  evening  hours  in  the 
fields  of  Economics,  English,  History,  Government,  Mathematics,  Psychology,  Physics, 
and  Sociology'.  A special  program  preparing  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Law 
is  also  available.  The  program  is  equivalent  in  hours  to  one-half  the  requirement 
for  the  A.B.  or  S.B.  degree.  Associate  in  Arts  title  conferred.  Special  courses  may 
also  be  arranged.  Co-educational. 

Co-operative  Plan 

The  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts,  Engineering  and  Business  Administration  offer  day  programs  for  men  only,  and 
arc  conducted  on  the  co-operative  plan.  After  the  freshman  year,  students  may  alternate  their  periods  of  study 
with  periods  of  work  in  the  employ  of  business  or  industrial  concerns  at  ten-week  intervals.  Under  this  plan 
they  gain  valuable  experience  and  earn  a large  part  of  their  college  expenses. 


Offers  day  and  evening  under-graduate  programs 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  A 
minimum  of  one-half  of  the  work  accepted  for  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  an  approved  college  or  its 
full  equivalent  is  required  for  admission  to  this 
school.  Case  method  of  instruction.  Admits  men 
and  women. 


FOR  CATALOG  — MAIL  THIS  COUPON  AT  ONCE 
NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 
Director  of  Admissions 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


Please  send  me  a catalog  of  the 

□ College  of  Liberal  Arts 

□ College  of  Engineering 

□ College  of  Business  Administration 

□ School  of  Law 


□ Evening  School  of  Business 

□ Evening — College  of  Liberal  Arts 

□ Day  Pre-Medical  Program 

□ Day  Pre-Dental  Program 

□ Day  and  Evening  Pre-Legal  Programs 


Name.... 

Address 
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